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PHOTO-CHROMOGRAP HY. 


- By this simple process any person unaccustomed to 


: painting, and ignorant of art, may colour photographs, 


and produce, with rapidity and little trouble, effective, 
permanent, and beautiful pictures, so soft and delicate 
as to closely resemble painting on enamel; may render 
the treasured family portrait doubly valuable by adding 
the warm tints of life to the faithful but cold and death- 
like production of the photographer, and produce a pleasing 
as well as a truthful representation. The largest and 
the smallest work may be painted with equal facility, 
the life-size portrait, or a miniature for a locket, the 
only qualification for success, even in very elaborate 
pictures, being taste in the arrangement of the’ colours. 


A reasonable objection to colouring photographs, as 
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2 colouring has hitherto been practised—that the delicate 
truthfulness of nature’s drawing was injured, and some- 
times a likeness wholly destroyed, through being ob- 
secured by the colourist in the working, and at best, that 
the only guarantee of fidelity was the talent of the artist 
—is by the beautifully simple process under consideration 
completely removed, as all the softness, lights, and sha- 
dows of the photograph are preserved. 

Until some satisfactory method is discovered to pro- 
duce, by natural means, the various colours of objects, 
| we think Photo-Chromography, notwithstanding the ease 
with which it may be practised, will be found to be the 
most perfect process, and will assert and maintain the 
“foremost place amongst the various modes of painting 
photographs. 

We have endeavoured to make the following instruc- 
tions as complete as possible, and trust we~have omitted 
nothing of service to the practitioner ; shale any difficulty 
occur however, we shall be happy to reply to any enquiry 
addressed to the publishers; at the same time, any sug- 


gestions for improvements, either in the mode of working 
or the materials, will be thankfully acknowledged, and 
noticed in the next edition of this little pamphlet. 








DIRECTIONS. 


THE MATERIALS. 


| The articles required for the practice of this fasci- 
nating art are few and comparatively inexpensive. They 
consist of the Colours, Diaphanous Varnish, Medium 
and Rectified Spirit, a little Gummed Paper, a Palette 
Knife and Palette,.and apiece of Linen Rag. The 
Colours, Varnishes, &c., are made expressly ‘for. the art 
by Messrs. Barnarp & Son, and may be had either 
separately or in mahogany boxes, more or less complete, 
at 10s. 6d., 21s., and 42s. | 


PREPARATION OF THE PHOTOGRAPH TO WORK UPON. 


The photograph should not be mounted on card; if 
it is, throw it into warm water, and allow it to soak 
until it becomes detached, paying particular attention. to 
the removal, by washing, of all gum or other adhesive: 
matter used in mounting it. 

The best photographs to work upon are those printed 
on thin but strongly albumized paper, and, as we have 


| | | | , 
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already observed, unmounted. The photograph should be 
carefully washed, by soaking in warm water, in ‘order to 
remove any size contained in the. paper ; it must be 
thoroughly dried, first by placing it between folded blot- 
ting paper, and afterwards by exposure to the air, or 
by the fire. The photograph is now to be laid, face down- 
a wards, upon a piece of glass, and fastened at the corners 

_ by a strip of gummed paper; now apply a coating of 
the Diaphanous Varnish with the soft brush, crossing and 
re-crossing, so as to assist the varnish in penetrating 
into the paper. One coating thus applied, particularly if 
the photographic paper is thin, will be generally sufficient; 
should the picture, however, when dry, not be perfectly 
transparent, apply a second coating; let it now remain 
until it is quite dry, when it ought to be quite trans- 
parent, if not, as will be the case when some of the thicker 
kinds of albumized paper are used, apply more coatings 
of varnish. Remember, it is not in a fit state to colour 
upon until it is perfectly transparent and free from white 
spots or a cloudy ‘appearance, and the varnish must be 
quite dry before you can be certain of its transparency 
or can use -your colours properly ; watch your pictures 
when drying, and should you find the varnish penetrate 
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through the paper on to the glass, occasionally pass a 
palette knife or thin piece of ivory between, to keep 
the picture from sticking to it. Care should be taken — 
to prevent the varnish from passing over the sides and 
edges. Small subjects may be prepared two or three 
at a time. The rect. spirit is used for cleaning the 


brushes, or removing any accidental spots of varnish. 


THE COLOURING. | 


We suppose your picture to be transparent and quite 
dry, and ready therefore for the appliéation of the colours. 
Unscrew the cap, and squeeze from the bottom of ‘the 
tube a small quantity of the tints you require on to the 
palette, and mix with them a little of the Medium; of 
the latter use only sufficient to make them work agree- 
ably, for they must not be ‘too thin; do not mix much 
more than you require, for the colours, after some hours, 
will dry and become useless, For the sake of clearness 
we shall suppose that it is a portrait of moderate size 
you propose to colour. First apply the appropriate | 
colour (pink) to the lips and cheeks very sparingly, 
softening the latter with a dry brush. In order to see 
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the eflect;;of your work reverse the picture, without 


removing , it, from. the | glass, and place a piece of 


white paper behind it; if not sufficiently softened at the 
edges.of. the colour, use the dry brush again. Next — 


will come the high lights, small touches of white to the 
eyes, and. to the prominent parts of the objects (par- 
ticularly polished ones) upon which the light strikes. 
Then paint in the brightest coloured objects, such as 
gold, flowers, ribbons, and any other small bright object 
_ that may be prominent in your picture. Allow the co- 


lours on the face, &c., to dry, then paint over them the 


flesh tint, which will give solidity, and so far finish your 


work. ; 
You may, however, after sitions the pink or scarlet 
on the cheeks, &c., work the flesh tint into the carnations 


while. wet. This is a quicker method, and sometimes the , 


best, Which plan you prefer, when you have tried both, 


you will adopt... Where a bright rosy tint is desired, 


the flesh tint must not be worked too much into the pink 
or scarlet,...For small. pictures, such as ordinary carte- 
de-visite portraits, the carnations may be altogether omit- 
ted, and the colouring began and finished in a very-short 
space of time. The appropriate flesh colour being laid 











over the face and neck and hands, regardless of the 
colour of the lips and eyes, or any black lace that, may 
lay over them, which will, however, appear defined and 


natural in your finished picture. It is important that 


each colour be kept within tis proper boundary; indeed, 


‘a little margin to each will make no difference in the’ 


effect. 

In ordinary painting there is frequently, in amateur 
work, too much brightness of colour. In this process no 
such risk is run, for the painting is seen through the 
photograph, which softens and blends the colours. We 
are consequently obliged to use the brightest pigments 


that can be obtained, to avoid a dull and unpleasant 


_ result :—thus, bright scarlet used upon a dark photo- 


graph, produces almost a brick colour, or if very dark 
and warm, a maroon; while, if the photograph is very | 


pale, it remains scarlet. Again, bright yellow, seen 


through the photograph, is the appropriate colour for 


flaxen hair. Except the cheeks and lips, as a rule, paint 
brighter than the required tint. A little judgment and 
practice will soon enable you to hit upon the appropriate 
colours.: You may, when you doubt the effect of a colour, 


try it upon your picture, (keeping it as far as possible 
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from the other colours,) and if it does not satisfy you, 
take a piece of linen, damped with the spirit, and re- 
move it, and try again. 

The colours may be mixed with each other, and it 
will be frequently necessary to add white to them,— 
thus, for the sky, the blue must be mixed with the 
white ; for water, blue, green, and white ; nal so on. 

Besides the colours sold in the boxes, any others you 
desire may be obtained separately. 

When the colouring is finished and perfectly dry, 
pass a pen-knife round the edges to remove it from 
the glass, and mount with clear glue, or some similar 
cement, upon cardboard. In the event of the Diaphanous 
Varnish getting upon the face of the picture, it is some- 


times desirable to pass a coating of varnish over the 


whole after the painting is finished. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“THE PHOTO-CHROMATIC COLOUR BOX, No, 1, 
CONTAINS, IN MAHOGANY BOX, 


Twelve of the most useful Colours, Camel Hair Brushes, Diaphanous Varnish. 
Medium, Rect. Spirits, Plain Photographs, Coloured Specimen, Sheet of Glass, &e. 


Price : ; 10s. 6d. ‘ 

J. Barnarp & Son, 339, Oxrorp Srrrzet, Lonpon. 
Pe et rhe ernR ey une an gee eis 
THE PHOTO-CHROMATIG COLOUR BOX, No. 2, 
POLISHED MAHOGANY BOX, LOCK AND KEY, CONTAINS, 


Twelve of the most useful Colours, Six Camel Hair and Nine Sable Brushes in 
Metal Ferrules, Palette and Palette Knife, Diaphanous Varnish, Medium, Rect. 
Spirit, Plain Photographs, Coloured Specimen, Sheet of Glass, &c. 


Price ; 21s: 
- J. Barnarp & Son, 339, Oxrorp Srreer, Lonpon. 


Bete bee on Ue a ee 
THE PHOTO-CHROMATIC COLOUR BOX, No. 3, 
POLISHED CADDY LID BOX, LOCK AND KEY, CONTAINS, 


Sixteen of the most useful Colours, and every Implement and Material for the 
Art, and is, in every respect, a complete box. 


Price F } ; 42s, " 


‘5 BarRnarD & Son, 339, OxForD Srreet, Lonpon. 


a ey ee ED eT En ee 


PHOTO-CHROMATIC COLOURS IN METALLIC TUBES, 
Price Sixpence each. 


‘ 


Blue, No. 1 Pink or Carnation Black ; 
Blue, No. 2 Green for Trees Mauve Pat 
White Green for Drapery Magenta 
Flesh Tint, No. 1 Yellow Scarlet f 
Flesh Tint, No. 2 Orange Red 
Flesh Tint, No. 3 Brown Backgrounds 
Price One Shilling each. 
Azure. A | Transparent Carnation. 
Diaphanous Varnish, per bottle, 1s. Medium, per bottle, 1s. 


Rect. Spirits, per bottle, 6d. 


ee Fe oe Re a ee SI a ST RT we 
FOR LIST OF BRUSHES, SEE OIL COLOUR OATALOGUE. 
SABLE TOOLS IN TIN, &c. 


A Collection of Choice Photographs, at 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


——— 


~~ Fondon: J. Barnard and Son, 339, Oxford Street. 








portions are cemented to the surface o 


~ Glass of the old process, over which, however, it possesses some i 


_ &e., which may be decorated speedily, with ease, and in any style. 


DECALCGOMANIE; ~ 
| The Helo und Beuntifnl Art of na 


TRANSFERRING INSTANTLY PICTURES TO 


CHINA, GLASS, WOOD, &ec., TO IMITATE EXACTLY THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. : 


_ Decatcomante is the Art of Transferring Pictures to Glass, China, Wood, 
Leather, Silk and other fabrics. It is simple to perform, durable, and very effec- 


tive. The Designs are printed upon paper so prepared, that after the coloured 
f the article intended to be decorated, by 


of paper, it may be at once and entirely 


simply damping the back of the sheet 
nothing but the 


removed; and the finished work exactly resembles painting, 
Coloured Design remaining upon the work. 
BOXES CONTAINING MATERIALS FOR THE PRACTICE OF THE ART:— 
Polished Mahogany Box, No.1. Price 10s. 6d. 
‘Bottle each Cement, Detergent, and Varnish, Pincers, Scissors, Ivory Knife, 
Sponge, Designs, Brushes. ; 
Polished White Wood or Mahogany Box, No. 2. Price £1 1s. 
| VERY COMPLETE. 
_ Bottle each Cement, Detergent, Varnish, and White-Grounding, Pincers, 
Sponge, Roller, Designs, Brushes, Scissors, Ivory Knife. / 
Polished White Wood Box, No. 3. Price £2 2s. 


Bottle each Cement, Varnish, Detergent, and White Grounding, press: 
t a 


Roller, Sponge, Designs, Brushes, Scissors, Ivory Knife, pair of Biscui 
‘Vases, and an assortment of useful White Wood Articles for decoration. 
A detailed list of the Designs and Materials may be obtained at any Fancy 


Repository, price 3d. 
LONDON: J. BARNARD AND SON, 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE AGENTS OF THE PATENTEE. 


STAINED WINDOWS 


BY THE IMPROVED TRANSFER PROCESS OF 


DEARCRANS Ek 


- Messrs. Barnarp & Son respectfully ask attention to this beautiful invention. 
‘he work may be easily performed by any person, and at small cost. It completely 
ined 


supersedes all kinds of Blinds. It bears a close resemblance to the costly stamed 
important advan- 


} 








tages. It is applicable to Windows of all kinds—Church, Staircase, Conservatory, 


Full Particulars and Instructions, with 26 Lithographic Plates (Stained 


- Windows; 9th Edition), may be obtained, price 1s., postage free. 
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ATTENTION is respectfully solicited to these colours, which have received the 
highest commendations of many of the most eminent Photographic Artists; ag 
neither trouble nor expense has been spared in their production, the proprietors 
believe them to be altogether unequalled for the purpose. They will be found 


‘ich and brilliant in tint. Their working properties leave nothing to be desired, 
and they are warranted not to contain anything injurious to the Photograph. 


? 


They are manufactured in tints, obviating the loss of time and trouble in mixing. 

“ Of the highest value.”—Photographic News. | 

“ Messrs. Barnards’ constant care to render this branch of the art as perfect 
as possible is undeniable. ; 

“We cannot but express our estimation of the quality of these colours, feeling 
satisfied that if any of our readers, by taking our advice, give them a trial, they 
hon fully appreciate their superiority over all others in existence.”——-Photographic 

ecord. 
AT 1s, EACH CAKE.—6d, HALF CAKE. 


Flaxen hair Goldén yellow Green, No. 2 

Auburn hair Pure black Pure brown 

Chestnut hair Green, No. 1 Chinese white 

Brown hair , 

AT 2s. EACH CAKE.—1S. HALF-CAKE. 

Flesh, No. 1 Flesh shadow, No. 2 Scarlet 

Flesh, No. 2 Flesh shadow, No. 3 Pure Blue 

Flesh, No. 3 Grey hair Italian blue 

Flesh shadow, No.1 | Crimson — ~ 

Boxes of Photographic Water Colours. ee 

No. 1.—Sliding Top Boxes, 12 half-cakes, Pencils, &e. ag uy 10 0 
No. 2. gs ‘ » 12 whole-cakes, Pencils, &c. ota - 18 6 
No. 3.—Mahogany Lock-and-Key Box, 19 half-cakes, Pencils, &c. .. 16.6.0 


No. 4. 


and one of Water-Colour Megilp :— 


' Flesh, No. 1 Flaxen hair Golden yellow 
Flesh, No. 3 Brown hair Pure black 
Flesh shadow, No, 1 Crimson Pure brown 
Flesh shadow, No. 3 Pure Blue Green, No. 1 
) £8. d. 
- No. 5.—Sliding Top Boxes, 21 half-cakes, Pencils, &c... ar -- O18 6 
» 6—  ,, ms . 21 whole-cakes, Pencils, &c. t. sae ta 8 
»» %.—Mahogany Lock-and-Key Boxes, 21 half-cakes, Pencils, &e .. 1 2 6 
er ae vi pe eas » 2] whole-cakes, Pencils, &ec, 117 & 


These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two. latter, in addition, 


Palette, Water Glass, Moist Chinese White, Sponge, a Bottle of Liquid Carmine, 


and one of Water-Colour Megilp. 


Flesh, No. 1, Chestnut hair Pure black * 

Flesh, No. 2 Brown hair . Pure brown 

Flesh, No. 3 Grey hair Green, No. 1 

Flesh shadow, No. 1 Crimson Green, No. 2 

Flesh shadow, No. 2 Séarlet Tube Chinese white 
, Flesh shadow, No. 3 Pure blue Photographic megilp 

Flaxen hair Italian blue Pencils, &e. 

Auburn hair Golden yellow 


———— 


London: J. .arnard and Son, 339, Oxford Street. | 


3 Barnard & Son's Whotographic Water Colours. : 


3 » 12 whole-cakes, Pencils, &c... 21 0 
These Boxes contain the following Colours, and the two latter, in addition, 
Palette, Water Glass, Tube of Moist Chinese White,a Bottle of Liquid Carmine, 4 
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MR. A. N. RINTOUL’S COMPOSITION, 





PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS AND AMATEURS 


ARE SOLICITED TO TRY 


MR, A. N. RINTOUL’S COMPOSITION 


FOR PREPARING 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND PRINTS PREVIOUS TO COLOURING. 


It completely supersedes the use of Size, Gelatine, &c., hardening the surface 
of the paper, so as to render it capable of as high a degree of finish as Ivory. 
It is ready for use, and is warranted not to injure the Photograph. In bottles, 
ls, 6d., and double size, 2s. 6d. each. 


BARNARD AND SON’S 
“PHOTOGRAPHIC POWDER COLOURS, 


For Dry-tinting Positive Glass, Paper, or Daguerreotype Pictures. 
Being transparent they do not obscure the Photograph, and therefore are 
very easy of use. They adhere with ease to the picture, producing a pleasing 
and life-like effect. 
The following is a List of the Colours—ls. per bottle. 











1. Flesh | 9. Crimson (78) 17. Em. Green 25. Horizon 
Be AIO, 10. Carmine 18. Green 26. Brown (flaxen hair) 
3. Do. 11. Solarization 19. Ditto 27. Brown 
. 4, Grey 12. Satin White 20. Scarlet 28. Do. 
. Ditto |13. Distance 21. Plum 29. Backgrounds 
6. Blue 14. White for Clouds | 22. Purple 30. Do. . 
7. Do. | 15. Yellow for do. 23. Lavender 31, Do. 
8. Do. 16. Yellow, Draperies' 24. Peach 32. Do. 


Boxes of Photographic Powder Colours. 


No. 1.—Mahogany, Polished, with Lock-and-Key, Velvet Palette, £ s. d. 
Brushes, Stumps, Gold and Silver, &c., and § Colours 010 9 

ye Ditto ditto 12 Colours 016 0 
ieee Ditto ditto 18 Colours 1 1 0 
Mee? | Ditto ditto 24 Colours 1 7 6 
5 Ditto ditto 82 ebiditosciace 115° 6 


Boxes of Oil Colours, 
Arranged for Painting Photographs, with Palette, Palette Knife, Brushes, Oils, 
| and Varnishes, &c., complete, 
No. 3.—12 Tube Colours £1 1 0] No. 9.—20 Tube Colours £2 6 0 
Ah Nee Pate) ok 2 ol gg Ae aes a” 2. & 10, 0 


- The two latter boxes’ are very complete, and contain every shitonient and 
material likely to be required. 


*,.* For List of Brushes, &c., see Oil-Colour Laie 


J. BARNARD & SON, , 
Fine Colour Manufacturers, Brush and Pencil Makers, and Publishers, 
339, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 


WORKS-MARY STREET, EUSTON ROAD. N: 
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Golowrs and Materials for Fluminating and Blissal Painting, 


ve BARNARD & SON'S 
ILLUMINATING COLOUBS. 


THe manufacturers who first turned their attention to the preparation of 
Pigments, better adapted for Illuminating than ordinary Colours, were Mzssrs. 
BaRNARD AND Son, of Oxrorp STREET, and their efforts have been completely 
successful, their Colours being now used and recommended’ by nearly every Ilu- 
minator of eminence, and they aré determined to spare no endeavour to maintain 
their high reputation. These Colours are contained in Metallic Tubes, which 
are found to be very superior to, and more convenient than pans, pots, or other 
vessels, being preserved from dust and accidental admixture, which is so often a 
cause of failure to amateur, and even to professional artists. They are war- 
tanted to retain their freshness for any period of time, and in any climate. 

Attention is solicited to the annexed extracts :— 

“‘ The best for the purpose being the Colours specially made for Illuminating, 
by Messrs. Barnarp anv Son.”—Albert H. Warren, Esq., Instructor to the Royal 
Family, in “A Guide to Beginners.” 

“For brightness of tint, and for ease in use, perfectly unequalled; and the 
student ought to possess himself of these if he wishes to become proficient in 
his art.” —L. Jewitt, Esq., F.S.A., in “A Manual of Missal Painting.” 

“As more depends on the quality of the Colours than on any other feature, we 
recommend you to get the Moist Colours prepared expressly for Dluminating by 
Messrs. Barnarp & Son, of Oxford Street; they are certainly the best, for they 
have a brightness of tint, and a freedom in use, which we have not found in those 
of any other maker.”—Henry M. Lucien, Esq., in “ Hints on Illuminating.” 

“TI find them well adapted for the purposes of Illumination.”—F. Delamotte, 
Esq., Author of “* The Primer of Illumination,” é&c. 

“ Certainly the best."—W. R. Harrison, Esq., Author of ‘ Suggestions for 
Illuminating,” &c. 


FOR PARTICULARS OF SIZES AND PRICES OF COLOUR BOXES, SEE PAGE 6. 
The following is a priced list of the Colours in Metallic Tubes or Earthen- 


‘ware Pans :— 


1s. each. 
Vermilion Yellow Ochre Vandyke Brown Prussian Blue 
Searlet ditto Roman ditto Grey Antwerp ditto 
Indian Red Brown ditto Neutral Tint Emerald Green 
Venetian ditto Raw Umber Ivory Black Prussian ditto 
Light ditto Burnt ditto Lamp ditto Sap ditto 
Chrome, 1, 2,&3 | Raw Sienna Blue ditto Flake White 
Gamboge Burnt ditto Indigo 


1s. 6d. each. 








Grimson Lake Indian Yellow | Warm Sepia Permnt. Whii / 
Searlet ditto Sepia Madder Brown Chinese ditto 
Purple ditto 
2s. each. ~ 
Cobalt Blue. 
3s. each. ‘ 


Purple Madder | MadderLake | Rose Madder | French Ultramarine | 
\ 


——_— 





Mid 6 


5s. each. 


Carmine —_, ~_| Gallstone Light Cadmium | Ultramarine Ash. 
Burnt Carmine Smalt Yellow Mars Orange 
_ Purple Carmine Deep ditto Ext. of Vermillion 
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21s. each. 
Gentine Ultramarine. 


a enn ee ne 


pidirindt ¢ | BARNARD & SON'S 
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There are five sizes of the Conour Boxss specially adapted for this variety of i 

‘Art. All.of them are of Mahogany, French Polished, lock and key; the three 

larger sizes have drawers; the Colours are contained in white enamelled metal 

trays. | | 

No. 1.—Price £11s. No. 1}.—£1 11s. 6d. No. 2.—£2 28, No. 3.—£3 3s. 
No. 4.—£5 5s. 


For further particulars, List of Outlines, &c., see Illuminating Catalogue, Gratis 
. on application. 
2 dosath' 7 LEE: wre | 


London: J. Barnard and Son, 339, Oxford Street. 











